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variety of forms, and with often only a strip of color or a flag bear- 
ing the color. The results seem to show that the animals tested in 
this experiment (two dogs and the kitten) had a rudimentary ability 
to form abstract ideas, an ability that has often been denied by ani- 
mal psychologists. Arthur 0. Lovbjoy, 
Washington Univebsity. Secretary. 



KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

On Kant's Reply to Hume. Arthur Lovejoy. Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Band XIX., Heft 3, 1906, pp. 380-407. 

This is an important and illuminating analysis of Kant's argument 
for the a priori necessity of the principle of causation. The criticism of 
the argument as set forth in the ' Second Analogy ' is prefaced by an 
account of its historical antecedents. Professor Lovejoy shows that 
Leibniz and Wolff were both aware of the sceptical objections which Hume 
later urged against the necessary universality and invariability of the 
causal nexus, so that in view of their dealing with the question, Kant's 
sharp antithesis between ' criticism ' and ' dogmatism ' loses much of its 
point. Leibniz expressly states that this principle can not be based on 
that of contradiction, but holds that its practical necessity and its re- 
peated empirical verification afford it sufficient justification, in spite of 
the absence of any strictly logical proof. And Wolff adduces an argu- 
ment in its support which anticipates essentially Kant's own transcen- 
dental proof. The sole criterion of reality, Wolff asserts, rests upon the 
presence of a definite order in the changes of things, which the real world 
exhibits, but the dream world lacks. Hence, without the principle of 
sufficient reason, there can be no truth. This is also the backbone of 
Kant's argument that causality is a necessary condition of all possible 
experience having objective validity. 

Kant clothes Wolff's argument in technical phraseology. But he also 
blends with it a contribution of his own, whose exact relations to the 
main argument he does not carefully distinguish. Taking his point of 
departure from the antithesis of the psychological process involved in 
perception, on one hand, and the objective meaning or epistemological ref- 
erence of this process, on the other, he describes the elements of the former 
as always successive, while the moments of the latter may be either actu- 
ally successive, as when we watch a ship moving down-stream, or actually 
coexistent, as when we successively apprehend the parts of a house. How 
is it possible to distinguish successive apprehensions meaning a perma- 
nent object from successive apprehensions meaning an objective event? 
Kant's answer is that the permanent may be perceived in any order, but 
that a change in the object determines an irreversible sequence of per- 
ceptions. Subjective change is thus distinguished from objective change 
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by the fact that the latter presupposes a rule according to which the 
change necessarily occurs. 

Professor Lovejoy shows that this argument involves a double con- 
fusion. First, there is an ambiguity in the notion of subjectivity. In 
Wolff's argument, and here and there in Kant's involved presentation, 
the antithesis subjective-objective lies wholly within the realm of objects 
perceived, the antithetical poles being objects or events as perceived with 
objective validity, and objects or events as perceived in dreams and illu- 
sions. In Kant's own contribution to the argument the antithesis is not 
within the realm of objects, but between the whole realm of perceived 
objects, real or illusory, on one hand, and the psychological processes in- 
volved in their apprehension, on the other. The order of the psycholog- 
ical processes, while not identical with the order of the objects known by 
means of them, is equally objective. Psychology seeks to assign these 
processes as definite a place in the caused series of changes within the 
organism as the objects themselves may find in the caused series outside 
the organism. 

The second confusion lies in the conclusion that Kant attempts to 
draw, making the argument, in Professor Lovejoy's words, ' one of the 
most spectacular examples of non-sequitur to be found in the history of 
philosophy.' For the rule that Kant describes as leading us to distinguish 
between a series of perceptions determined by changes in the perceiving 
organism, and a series of perceptions determined by changes in the object, 
is that in each single instance of the latter the succession is irreversible. 
But the principle of causation demands a uniformity of succession in 
repeated instances. It is easy to see that the two ' rules ' are entirely 
distinct. Kant jumps from the irreversibility of a sequence in a par- 
ticular case to the idea of the necessary uniformity of that sequence in 
all cases in which the same kind of an event appears as antecedent. 

Kant's peculiar contribution is thus, in Professor Lovejoy's opinion, 
quite irrelevant to Hume's scepticism. The main argument itself would 
be valid if causal connection were the sole test of objectivity. The argu- 
ment would then be that any principle employed as the sole criterion for 
distinguishing subjective illusion from objectively valid judgments of 
perception, must necessarily be true a priori of all possible (objective) 
experience. Professor Lovejoy maintains that a uniform causal order is 
not the sole test of objectivity. An unmitigated miracle would be recog- 
nized as objective if the vivid perception of it were corroborated by the 
perception of other men ; that is, objectivity and causal connection are not 
interchangeable terms. What Kant assumes as the supreme criterion of 
objectivity is a convenient but not exclusive rule " bred of an illogical 
but natural habit of expecting nature to repeat herself, and encouraged 
by past success in prophecies based upon that expectation. That is to 
say that there is nothing in the argument which in any way replies to 
Hume." 

It occurs to the present reviewer to question the independence of the 
two criteria of objectivity recognized by Professor Lovejoy. Does not the 
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criterion of corroboration in the last analysis rest upon the criterion of 
causal connection? We believe that several observers are less likely to be 
deluded than one, because if the object really were there, it would causally 
evoke corresponding perceptions in the observers, while if it were not 
there, the presence of so many illusions would demand the coincidence of 
an unusual number of exceptional subjective conditions in different ob- 
servers, all operating causally to produce the same result. But if no 
causal connections are admitted, this consideration entirely loses its force. 
There is, then, no reason why A and B should under similar conditions 
perceive the same world. David F. Swenson. 

Columbia Univebsitt. 
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